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FLORENCE.* 



WHAT Rome is to the student of ancient classic literature, 
and also of ancient Art so far as regards architecture 
and sculpture, is Florence to the student of mediaeval history and 
mediaeval Art : each city overflows with a wealth of asso- 
ciations — even beyond the 
historic — which for many 
centuries have attracted pil- 
grims to them from almost 
every part of the civilised 
world. Notwithstanding the 
quarrels that, in the ele- 
venth century, occurred be- 
tween the Church and the 
Empire, and in which Flo- 
rence, with the greater part 
of Tuscany, had its full 
share ; and in spite of the 
internecine feuds that dur- 
ing the next two or three 
centuries threatened, at 
times, the very existence of 
the city, it gradually rose in 
beauty on the banks of the 
Arno ; and as years rolled 
on it became peopled by 
men of genius in literature, 
science, &c, while the three 
great branches of Art — 
architecture, painting, and 
sculpture — continued to pro- 
gress till they reached their 
culminating point under the 
protection of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Duke of Flo- 
rence from 1469 to 1492, in 
which year he died. 

Among those who contributed, and in no measured degree, 
to shed, a glory on the early annals of the city, were three men, 
whom Mrs. Oliphant, in a volume she has recently given to 
the public, calls " The _ _____ 

Makers of Florence." = _ 

The title is not the most 
apposite, perhaps, which 
could have been chosen 
to designate these great 
actors in the drama of 
Florentine history, actors 
who played parts the 
most diversified; but, if 
not " Makers," they as- 
sisted most effectually in 
laying the foundation 
of the city's intellectual 
glory, on which others of 
subsequent date reared 
their own individual su- 
perstructures, all com- 
bining to render Florence 
what the world at this 
distant date knows her 
to have been in the ple- 
nitude of her beauty and 
prosperity, 




Cathedral and Campanile of Florence^ from the Palazzo Pitti. 




The Arno, looking West from the Ponte Vecchio. 
The first of the three honoured with the title of 



"Makers of Florence" is Dante, poet, soldier, and politician; 
who, "in all the bitter wrath of exile, roamed to and fro out- 
side" (the walls of the city), "calling upon heaven and earth 
to avenge his wrongs, and appealing alike to emperors and 

condottieri to fall upon Flo- 
rence and open the gates to 
him," who was banished, 
and his property confiscated, 
when the faction of the 
Bianchi, with whom he took 
part, was defeated by that 
of the Neri. The next of the 
triad of worthies is Dante's 
friend, the painter Giotto, 
who, in the midst of all this 
fierce strife and turmoil, sat 
"tranquil and silent in the 
heart of Florence, working 
out the plans for his cam- 
panile with pencil and com- 
passes. ... How the chip- 
pings of the mason's chisel," 
eloquently says Mrs. Oli- 
phant, "and the finer tools 
of the wood-carver, and the 
noiseless craft of brush and 
pigment, could keep going 
on through all the din, is as 
curious a problem of Floren- 
tine life as any the imagina- 
tion can grasp. Yet they 
did so." Later on in the 
order of appearance is Giro- 
lamo Savonarola — not a Flo- 
rentine, by the way, for he 
was born at Ferrara, but 
whose life and history are intimately associated with Florence — ' 
a Dominican monk, who was condemned to be burned, and 
suffered the sentence in 1498, after being excommunicated by 

the pope, for publicly 
declaiming against the 
vices of the priests and 
the corruptions of the 
Roman Church. 

Around this famous 
trio Mrs. Oliphant has 
grouped a few names 
scarcely less distin- 
guished in the annals 
of Italian biography — 
Fra Angelico, Michel 
Angelo, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Lorenzo de' Medici, A. 
Pandolfini, Brunelleschi, 
and others chiefly asso- 
ciated with Art. Some 
idea of the scope of the 
volume may be formed 
from the divisions into 
which the subject is se- 
parated : the first being 
"The Poet Dante;" 



* " The Makers of Florence : Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their City." By Mrs. 
Oliphant, Author of " St. Francis of Assisi," " The Life of Edward Irving," &c. 
With Portrait of Savonarola, and Illustrations from drawings by Professor Delaraotte. 
Published by Macmillan & Co. 



next, " The Cathedral Builders ; " and last, " The Monks of San 
Marco." There is no attempt, however, at a consecutive history 
of Florence, for, as the author says, " new histories are scarcely 
needed. . . . The biographical chapters which follow, however, 
cannot but touch upon, and indicate a certain portion of, the 
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greater story ; and, involuntarily, I have been obliged to trace the 
progress, to some extent, of the struggle which was always going 
on, surging and storming in the public palazzo and narrow streets 
around," while " there still went on, in strange serenity, another 
life in the very heart of the warlike city." 

There is a fascination in the style in which this book is writ- 



ten, that, independent of the great interest of the subject, or rather 
subjects, discussed, gives to it wonderful attractiveness. Mrs. Oli- 
phant's literary reputation cannot fail to receive additional honour 
by her " Makers of Florence," which is embellished with numerous 
well-executed engravings, two of which, as specimens, Messrs. 
Macmillan allow us to introduce. 



JAPANESE ART.* 

By SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L. 




HERE is nothing more remarkable," observes 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, in an article on Dr. 
Schliemann's Trojan Antiquities "in the case 
of all half-civilised nations, whether in ancient 
or modern times, than the skill they display in 
working in gold or silver, as compared with 
their attainments in any other respect. And 
while the articles which compose the treasure display a con- 
siderable amount of technical skill in their manufacture, it 
can hardly be said that they possess any trace of A rt in the 
higher sense of the word." 

If this be true of half-civilised nations, it certainly does 
not apply to the Japanese. They have no jewellery. They 
neither wear nor make any, and in that are perhaps more civi- 
lised than western nations who are further advanced in the 
refinements and culture which pertain to civilisation. They work 
very little in the precious metals, either for personal ornament 
or domestic decoration. They put all their best work on the 
most valueless materials, and have attained rare excellence in 
the artistic manipulation of the commoner metals, such as iron, 
steel, bronze, and various amalgams. They give an impress of 
Art and masterly execution to all that leaves their hand in these, 
whether for purposes of decoration or utility. 

If they thus succeed in metals, it follows of necessity that 

they should show at least the same mastery over more plastic 

, materials. Accordingly their carved work in ivory and wood is 

perfect of its kind. Mr. Audsley, in his "Notes on Japanese 

Art," very truly observes : — 

" Of all the carved work of the Japanese, the most wonderful 
and interesting are their ivories called nelsuzkes. These consist 
of groups of figures and animals, grotesque figures and repre- 
sentations, in short, of nearly every natural object in Japan, most 
truthfully rendered. It is quite impossible to give any idea in 
words of the quaint humour, the broad caricature, the intense 
power of expression, and the general artistic excellence which 
stamp every netsuzke in which the human form appears with an 
individuality distinct from anything of a kindred nature produced 
in other lands. A first-rate Japanese netsuzke has positively no 
rival." The admiration here expressed for the finer specimens 
of ivory-carving is fairly justified by the artistic excellence of 
such works. And whether they take wood or ivory for their 
material, the result is equally admirable. In a recent visit to 
the Museum at Munich, I examined closely the unrivalled col- 
lection of ivory carvings in the fifteenth room, with a view to 
test the comparative excellence of the Japanese and the best 
artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their 
works are there in great variety — statuettes, goblets with basso- 
relievos, Bacchanalian groups by Rugermayer and Elhafen, chil- 
dren by Flamingo, and many other samples of the carver's art 
of rare beauty. Undoubtedly the Japanese could produce no 
groups of nude figures equally perfect in composition, drawing, 
and skilful carving ; but only, I think, from the fact that they 
have never studied the nude human figure, and have been 
content with the happy grouping of draped figures, combined 
with forcible expression both in attitude and features. In this 

* Continued from page 76. 



they can hold their own against the world, though distanced 
in the higher Art. Like most other things in Japan, as in 
China, we must go back to a past era for the best examples 
of wood and ivory- carving. The general degeneration is too 
manifest to admit of any question. To what causes are we 
to trace such deterioration ? In Japan the sudden demand 
of foreigners has carried out of the country all that was best 
worth possessing in netsuzkes and other works, while it has 
unfortunately stimulated the production of very inferior work — 
all the more certainly that the caterers for the European 
market have not, as a rule, been .very competent judges of the 
artistic merit of the articles offered for sale. The late revolu- 
tion, again, by altering the costume of the privileged classes 
and native purchasers, has also contributed to the failure of all * 
native demand for the more choice specimens, since the small 
ivories and metal brooches are no longer worn as ornaments on 




Fig. 12. 

the person. I have a few of the best of these, carefully chosen 
on my arrival in the country some sixteen years ago, before 
foreigners had become domiciled, or were permitted to buy 
native products, except at Nagasaki. They are admirable in 
every respect as works of Art, equally excellent in design and 
execution, and nearly all illustrative of something national and 
characteristic — in costume, traditions, or habits. 

The largest and finest of these ivory carvings (Fig. 12) is four 
inches in height, and represents a group of two figures — an old 
man and woman, the latter holding a broom, up which a tortoise 
is creeping, and the former a rake. The faces present a 
jubirant expression, very perfectly rendered. The composition 
and drapery are equally artistic, and the whole is emblematic of 
longevity and happiness, personated in an aged couple and the 
tortoise. It bears the signature of a celebrated carver, and is of 



